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single drop of citizens' blood " ? The capture of the
Bastille, so vaunted by the Revolution, was no diffi-
cult feat. That famous fortress was garrisoned by
only a hundred soldiers, almost all disabled, and there
was not a single regiment to defend its approaches.

The insurrection had begun July 12. The troops
who had assembled that day in the Place Louis XV.
were thoroughly discouraged when they saw that
their commanders would not let them use their weap-
ons. Neither the police nor the army could save a
government against its will. The 13th, the gun-sel-
lers' shops were pillaged, and the Paris militia was
organized, which was to become the National Guard.
The morning of the 14th, the rioters had taken all
the arms from the HStel des Invalides, which was
entirely without means of defence. "The disorder
grew from hour to hour," says the Baron of Besenval,
u and my embarrassment also increased. What plan
was to be followed ? If I should let my troops get
engaged in Paris, I should start civil war. . . . Ver-
sailles neglected me in this cruel situation. ... I de-
cided that the wisest course was to withdraw the
troops and leave Paris to itself." The 14th, there
were three Swiss regiments still encamped in the
Champ de Mars, with eight hundred mounted men,
hussars, and dragoons. The prevailing opinion of the
general officers who were assembled at the Military
School was that nothing of importance could be accom-
plished by so small a force. While at the other end
of Paris the rioters were taking possession of